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great neatness, and are occasionally distinguished by elegance; 
and, were a collection made, it is expected that it would be found 
to possess considerable merit. It is not known, that he ever 
appeared before the public aa an author ; but had he survived, 
and become settled in his benefice, he would, most probably, 
have produced something with credit to himself, and advantage to 
hi* readers. While at St. John's, he was particularly requested 
to publish a sermon, which had given great satisfaction in the 
delivery ; and he intended to comply with the request, but, it is 
believed, that it never appeared in print. With respect to those 
persons with whom Mr. Rowland had intercourse, he was respect- 
ful, affable, and courteous, according to their several stations, and 
Always anxious, by deeds of kindness, to do them all the good in 
his power; while, with respect to himself, it was his constant aim 
either to improve his mind by the attainment of knowlege, or to 
prepare himself by acts of piety and devotion for that invisible 
state, to which, in the prime of life, »nd the midst of his days, it 
pleased Providence to call him. 

R. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

PARISH OF LLAN-SILIN, IN THE COUNTY OF 
DENBIGH. 

[Continued from the last Number.") 

§. 9. Owain Glyndwr. — His Descent and Claim to the 
Principality. — And, last of all, I trust I shall make it appear, 
that our illustrious countryman, Owain Glyndwr, was an inha- 
bitant at least, if not a native, of this parish, Much obscurity 
veils the history of our chieftain's ancestors, from the year 1270, 
when Gruffydd, lord of Dinas Bran died, down to the year 1400, 
when his descendant vigorously, though unsuccessfully, under- 
took to redress the galling grievances of his country. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to throw some light upon the gloomy pe- 
riod, before I attend Iolo Goch, the bard of Llechryd, to the 
balk of the lord of Cynllaith in this parish. The three points, 
that I intend to discuss upon this occasion, are — 

1st. The genealogy of Glyndwr; — in opposition to an erro- 
neous opinion entertained by Mr. William Maurice of Cevn y 
Braich. 
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2nd. Glyndwr's natural right to the Principality of Wales, as 
heir to Llywelyn, the last prince, slain in 1282, in opposition 
to the assertions of the historians of Wales, Dr. Powell, Wynn, 
and Warrington. 

3rdly. The loco-position of the Sycharth of Glyndwr, — the 
" Sycharlk, buarlh y bcirdd," of Iolo Goch, and fully described 
by him in his " Invitation poem,'' " Addewais it kin ddywy- 
wailA," &c. ; — in opposition to all, who have written upon the 
subject; the general opinion being, that Iolo Goch, in the above 
mentioned poem, describes Glyndwr's seat in Glyndyfrdwy, three 
miles below Corwen, on the Holyhead road. I shall proceed 
with the points in order. 

1. I shall subjoin two parallel sketches of the genealogy of 
Glyndwr; that marked A being the one commonly adopted, both 
in manuscript books and printed history* ; the other, marked B, 
is found in one MS. of the seventeenth century. Of this latter 
Mr. William Maurice says, " Here is the true pedegree of Owain 
Glyndwr, without including either Madog Gloff or GrufTydd 
Varwn Gwyn, as they are in common books ; and this is grounded 
upon the authority of Iolo Goch, in his Cytvydd Achau O. 
Glyndwr." 

A. B. 

Gruflydd Maelor, Gruflydd Maelor, 

Madog, Madog, 

I I 

Gruflydd, argl. Dinas Brau, GrufTydd, lord of Dinas Bran, 

Oruffydd Varum Gwyit, Madog Vychan, 

I "I 

Madog Gloff, Gruflydd o'r Khuddallt, 

I I 

Madog Vychan, GrufTydd Vychan, 

I I 

GrufTydd Vychan, Owain Glyndwr. 

I 
Gruflydd Vychan, 

I 
Owain Glyndwr. 

Unfortunately for Mr. W. Maurice, he produces his authority 
by quoting the poem of Iolo Goch, which, contrary to his asscr- 

* Excepting the Welsh account in the Gieal, No. 1, which follows Mr. 
William Maurice's opinion. 
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tion r confirms the line marked A, and is, of course, incompatible 
with his substitute B. Iolo Goch's authority is this : 
Owain Gruffydd, Nudd in 'yw, 

1. Ab Gruffudd llafn-rudd y Hall, 
GryfgorfT gymmen ddigrifgall ; 

2. Gorwyr Madog ior mudeingl 

Vychan yn yniseingian seingl ; 

3. Gorysgynydd Ruffydd rwydd 
Maelawr gywirglawr arghvydd. 

Explanation. 

1. Owain Glyndwr, son of Gruffydd Vychan. 

2. Owain Glyndwr, great grandson of Madog Vychan. 

3. Madog Vychan, the gorytgynydd, or fifth in descent, from 
Gruffydd Maelawr. 

This explanation cannot with propriety be applied to the novel 
scheme. There are, moreover, several other arguments, that 
militate against the validity of the innovation : — 

1st. The books of pedegrees — the discarded links, Gruffydd 
Varwn Gwyn and Madog GlofT, are always inserted as parts of 
the genealogical chain, with their respective marriages, &c, which 
would never have been applied to non-entities. As for instance, 
Madog GlofT married Margaret, daughter of Rhys Vychan, great 
grandson of the lord Rhys of Dinevawr, grandson of Rhys ab 
Tewdwr, prince of South Wales. 

2dly. In the adopted sketch (A) Madog Vychan is the son of 
Madog Gloff : in the substituted scheme (B) he is the son of 
Gruffydd, &c, which is contrary to the analogy of the times, as 
it is worthy of observation, that, in those days, Vychan (little or 
petty) was not assumed as a surname, save in cases where the 
son took it, in order that he might be distinguished from his fa- 
ther of the same name ; as Gruffyd Vychan, son of Gruffydd o'r 
Rhuddalltand Madog Vychan, son of Madog Gloif. The analogy 
is general ; though there may be, as usual, some tew exceptions. 
Accept of a few instances by way of illustration. 

1. Rhys Vychan, son of Rhys Mechell, of South Wales. 

2. leuan Vychan, son of leuan Gethin, of Moeliwrch. 

3. Gronwy Vychan, son of Gronwy, son of lSdnj-ved Vychan. 

4. Ithel Vychan, son of Ithel Llwyd. 

5. Llywarch Vychan, son of Lly warch Goch, son of Llywarch 
Holbwrch, &c. &c. &c. 

Vychan did not become a permanent surname until about the 
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time that the Mostyns, Tanats, Glyns, L!i»yd, Wynn, &c, be- 
came also permanent surnames. 

The only difficulty in admitting the line of descent marked A 
to be genuine is the number of generations between the year 
1270, the death of Gruffydd of Dinas Bran, and the year 1354, 
the date of the birth of O. Glyndwr. This difficulty may be ob- 
viated in the sequel. When Gruffydd, the un-national lord of 
Dinas Bran, died, he did not leave his four son* in the state of 
infancy, as was formerly supposed ; two of whom, according to 
tradition, were drowned in the river Dee, under Holt bridge, by 
the lords Warren and Mortimer. Those barons have cruelty and 
injustice enough imputed to them, to have their names held in 
execration to eternity, without this aggravation. Mr. Pennant, 
from the Sebright MSS., collected by our countryman Lhuyd, 
assures us, that he saw the deeds executed by the four sons, after 
their father's death, confirming, and even augmenting their mo- 
ther {Emma Audley)'s dower. This could not have been the 
act of infants. There is, moreover, a deed published by Brown 
Willis, by which Gruffydd, the third son, grants land in Llan 
Degla to Anian, bishop of St. Asaph, and his successors, dated 
February 1278. In this grant Gruffydd stiles himself—" Griffi- 
" nius Vychan, filios Griffini ab Madog, Dominius de Yal." That 
this Gruffydd was the son of the lord of Dinas Bran may be pre- 
sumed ftom an item in the grievances complained of by Lly welyn, 
the last Prince, to Archbishop Peckham, in the year 12S1 ; the 
6th article of which complains, " that, in the peace concluded 
between the said Prince and Henry III., in 1277, it was stipu- 
lated that Gruffydd Vychan should do homage to the King for 
the land in Yal, and to the Prince for the land in Edeyrnion : 
but, notwithstanding this, the King's justices brought the lady of 
Maelor * into the said lands of Edeyrnion ; the knowlege of 
which cause appertained only to the Prince, and not to the said 
justices. And yet, for peace sake, the Prince did tolerate all this, 
being at all times ready to do justice to the said lady." 

Gruffydd Vychan, it seems, was the appellation assumed by 
this lord himself; whilst at the same time, if not later, he was by 
others designated by the title of Gruffydd y Barwn Gwyn, the 
white or mild baron. And here I dare not venture to assert, that 

• l,ady Emma Audley's claim of dower.— Powell, p. 331. In the Latin 
copy, in Wynne, 2d Ed'.t. p. 367, the " :ady of Maelor" is omitted.— 
Why? 
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But, thanks to those who love the strain 

Of minstrelsy, the morning breaks, 
When Cambria's harp shall ring again : 

The goddess from her sleep awakes. 

O! would that unto me were known 
The tongue wherein thy children sing ; 

My song might take a sweeter tone, 
My harp 1 might not idly string. 

But, since 'tis not for me to speak 

The language to thy minstrels dear,— 
If Saxon words be rude and weak , 

Unlovely to a Cambrian ear; 

Yet, turn not from this lowly lay, 

Albeit with deeds of terror fraught, 
Nor slight his song ; — another day 

The bard may wake it as he ought. 

DIAL MADOG*. 

His father came with ruthless hand, 

And tohb'd ine of my home, 
And drove me from my native land, 

In foreign climes to roam. 

He laid my stately forests low, 

He slew my fallow deer; 
And thus it is with brand and bow, 

Sir Knight you see me here. 

I come jn darkness, as he came, 

To ravage in my turn ; 
And, ere I go, the blood-red flame 

Yon lordly tower shall burn. 



Dark the clouds of evening lower 
Round Caereinion's lonely tower, 
Shading its embattled wall 
With a deep and gloomy pall. 
Who that saw that gloom could tell 
Fire within it soon would dwell. 

* The story, on which the poem is founded, will be seen in Warbuiton's 
History of Wales, vol. i. p. 409-10. 

VUL. II. 3 •« 
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From the mountain's solitude, 
Madog comes in vengeful mood : 
Hate and Envy drive him forth, 
Deadly foes to human worth. 
He from em'rald Erin's strand 
Late had sought his native land, 
Driven thence by Bleddyn's son : 
Thus the fatal feud begun, 
Which to death's embraces gave 
Powis' chieftain, Iorwerth brave. 

With him, breathing slaughter, comes 

He, whose heart its pride benumbs, 

Llywarch, sternest he of men, 

Like the wolf from bloody den. 

Vainly may the lost one call 

For mercy, who his prey doth fall ; 

Vainly for compassion sue, 

That his bosom never knew ; 

Like the adder Llywarch grew, 

A lonely and vindictive thing, 

Ever prone his foes to sting. 

High that night the song aro?e 

On the ear of Iorwerth's foes ; 

Who in silent ambuscade 

Wait till eve's last gleam shall fade, 

Till the night, with deeper frown, 

Darkly o'er the earth came down, 

And the lofty strain of pride 

On the quiv'ring string hath died. 

Pacing there with hasty foot, 

In his purpose resolute, 

With beating heart and anxious eye, 

Full of dreadful scrutiny, 

Madog eyes the torch-light fall, 

Fainter from the banquet hall, 

On the silver stream beneath ; 

Till silent all, and dark as death, 

Night's broad veil was o'er them thrown, 

And his prey to rest had gone. 
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'Tis stillness \ down the mountain side, 

Slow the star of night hath died ; 

From their ambuscade they creep, 

Winding up the rocky steep. 

The wall is gain'd ! they breathe, they pause, 

They listen: what can be the cause? 

The warder's challenge meets theif ear. 

And his bugle, loud and clear, 

Echoing on the midnight air, 

Holds them in suspension there. 

This is not a time to choose 

If to win or if to lose : 

Swift they ply the axeand brand, 

Firm of heart and strong of hand. 

Words of fierce hitenl they brearhe, 

And the falchion, from the sheath 

Issuing, glitters brightly;;— now 

Darker lowers stern' Llywarch's brow. 

From the nearest standing there, 

Of those who bow ahd falchion bear, 

Swift he Hikes the stubborn yew, 

To the head the shaft he drew, 

Like a statue from the wall, 

Down they hear the Warder fall, 

And the gates, her ne'er shall close, 

Shatter'd by a thousaiid blows. 

But where are those who dwell within,— 
Hear they not the mighty din? 
See they not the bubbling blood 
Pour on earth its piifple flbbd ? 
Not unheeding tarry those 
At the summons of their fbes : 
BleddynVspn his father's' sword 
Takes from off the banquet board; 
At his bugle's thrilling sound, 
His retainers gather round ; 
'Mid the foe their weapons fly, 
Like the drift from winter's sky. 
Back the brother foes retire, 
Like two wolves in baffled ire. 
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Hither bring, stern Madog cries, 
Fury flashing from his eyes, 
Yon blazing torch; — perchance its flame 
The reptile in his den may tame. 
Hither, slaves! advance and scare 
Yon grinning monster from his lair. 
Loudly, from the inner wall, 
Iorwerth heard his foeman call : 
High the spreading flame ascends, 
Firm he stands amidst his friends. 
Fierce they combat, wound for wound, 
Slow the flame approaches round. 
So the serpent we behold 
Winding round his prey its fold, 
Ere its head to sting is rais'd ; 
Sternly on it Iorwerth gaz'd, 
As he felt its growing heat ; 
Must he from his post retreat? 

O'er this mind a passing thought 
Came, and painful feelings brought ; — 
Must he perish hi the flame, 
Alone, unknown to future fame ; 
Or upon the hostile spear 
Nobly end his proud career ? 
Better that dark Madog' s sword 
His defenceless bosom gor'd, 
Than by yielding up his breath, 
There to die that fiery death. 
Such his thoughts, — awhile he stood, 
Black with smoke and wet with blood. 

Then, with fierce and sudden spring, 
Headlong he nish'd amid the ring 
Of opposing foes, whose steel 
Deeply he is doom'd to feel. 
Thrice ten spears within him stood — 
Thrice he hurl'd the broken wood 
On the wond'ring crowd again, 
Till beneath their iron rain, 
In unconquerable pride, 
Down the hero sunk and died. 
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'Tismorn! with hate's exulting smile 

Dark Madog views the blazing pile, — 

Till, of oak and massy stone, 

Dust and ash remain alone ; 

Pillar, column — all are gone ! 

Years rolPd away — as years may roll — 

O'er those who feel not Time's control : 

Forgetful of that fatal strife, 

Still Madog liv'd a lawless life ; — 

Man was his prey — at length, though late, 

The ruthless robber met his fate : 

None bade the flower above him bloom, 

No sculptur'd stone adorn'd his tomb, 

No friendly heart above his sigh'd— 

Unhonout'd and unwept he died. 

WALES. 

GWYNEDDIGION SOCIETY.— It will be seen by an adver- 
tisement on the wrapper of this Number, that this Society has se- 
lected " The Fall of Llywelyn, last Prince of Wales," as the sub- 
ject of the Prize Poem for the present year. The candidates are 
to transmit their effusions to the Secretary before the first of next 
August ; and the Medal will be awarded to the successful compe- 
titor on the second day of the Eisteddfod at Carnarvon. %* 

WELSH DISPENSARY.— An advertisement, accompanying 
this Number, announces a Meeting to take place, on Satm-day the 
5th inst., of the Members of this laudable Institution, of which an 
account was given in the former volume. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of Wales, and for the sake of humanity, that the Meeting 
will experience the encouragement it so well deserves. The cause is 
that of charity and benevolence, and is, therefore, one, in which 
none can say, that they are not in some degree interested. What- 
ever indifference or whatever apathy may have been evinced on 
other occasions, there can be no excuse here : it is the relief of 
disease and of infirmity, to which we are invited, and who is 
there, having it in his power to afford the relief, that will refuse 
to obey the call ? The following letter on the subject explains 
briefly and explicitly the objects and advantages of the Institution. 



